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that no torpedo-boat was in sight; but slowly the aeroplane shaped a better course, and I now ceased to signal. Rolls evidently intended to surpass Bleriot and de Lesseps by making a double journey, and it was a proud moment for myself and for the few English people there. The French spectators were enthusiastic, for they realized that a double crossing of the Channel was a great achievement.
" With our binoculars glued to our eyes we watched the aviator's progress. It was a fascinating task. There was the great expanse of sea and sky. To the right a cluster of warships marked the scene of the sunken submarine and the operations for its salvage, a sad and gloomy reminder of the perils of the sea. A dazzling sun cut a path of burnished brass to the horizon. The heavens were alight with the tenderest hues of green, blue, orange, mauve. There was a curious rainbow effect on cirrus clouds high in the west, and right against it there was the aeroplane speeding to its goal alone in the great expanse. Our hearts trembled at the thought of the vagaries of a motor. There was still no sign of the torpedo-boats that were to attend the flight. His course was clearly too westerly. For half an hour he could be seen with the naked eye, but with binoculars we clearly saw him for fifty-five minutes of his return journey. At length the aeroplane became the merest speck twenty miles away. We believed we saw him descending. Towards the end his course took him nearer the crimsoning glory of the sun, and he vanished finally to the right of Dover Castle. At that moment the twinkling lighthouses of Dover and Calais became visible in the dusk of eve.
" We turned back to Calais, and driving through Barraques were hailed with cheers. The women clapped hands and waved handkerchiefs, a generous tribute to the English, whose long-postponed demonstration of capacity for airmanship is rather a local joke/'